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I.—GREAT BRITAIN, JAPAN AND CHINA. 


O* November 22nd, 1928, reports appeared inthe Tokyo papers of 
what was described as an official movement for closer co-operation 

between Great Britain and Japan in China. The significance 
of this was not lost on the Japanese public, and the Foreign Depart- 
ment in Tokyo was at once approached for confirmation or otherwise 
of the report, with the result that a statement was obtained that it 
was “‘ not groundless.”’ At the same time, the official spokesman of 
the Government was careful to point out that there was no intention 
of making the understanding exclusively an Anglo-Japanese one, and it 
was hoped that the United States and other leading Powers with 
interests in China would take part. The aim of the movement was 
to deprive the Chinese Government of the opportunity of playing off 
one Power against the other and of profiting by the want of unity 
among them. 

The news of this move aroused a certain amount of interest and 
criticism in Great Britain, owing partly to the knowledge that 
Japanese policy was unpopular in China, and this led to questions 
being put to the Foreign Secretary in the House of Commons on 
November 28th. Sir Austen Chamberlain was asked for information 
as to the exact extent of the co-operation, and in reply said :-— 

** Relations between Great Britain and Japan with regard to China are 
based on the obligations of full and frank communication specified in 
Article 7 of the Washington-China Treaty of 1922, and on the fact that 
Japan and Great Britain have much larger interests in China than have 
the other Washington Powers. In these circumstances, the two Govern- 
ments have agreed informally that the close contact which they desire to 
maintain can best be promoted and developed by constant communication 
and consultation between their respective Ministers at Peking. The two 
Ministers, being each fully informed of the views of his colleague’s Govern- 
ment in regard to every new problem as it arises, will then be in a position 
to consider whether a common course of action is desirable or not, and if 
not, to understand and explain the reasons to their Governments. There 
are no conversations proceeding between the two Governments regarding 
Chjna other than this informal exchange of information and views which 
takes place at Peking, and which will, I hope, be continued. This arrange- 
ment is not a new departure, but a natural consequence of the Washington 
obligations. Similar conversations and consultations take place between 
His Majesty’s Minister and the Ministers of other Powers at Peking. The 
general lines of British policy in China were laid down in our declarations 
of December, 1926, and January, 1927, to which we adhere.” 

In reply to a further question as to whether the United States 
had been consulted, and for information as to their view of these 
arrangements, the Foreign Secretary said :— 

‘No, Sir. There has been no consultation with anybody, but our 
Minister in Peking communicates with the representative of the United 
States in’ that capital; and that, I think, is the best channel through 
which we can co-ordinate, wherever co-ordination is possible and desirable, 
our policy with that of the United States, Japan and other Powers.” 
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This declaration did not, however, satisfy the Opposition, and 
Sir Austen was pressed for assurances that there was no sort of 
differentiation or preferential treatment given to the Japanese 
Government and the Japanese policy in China. He was also asked 
whether there existed the same consultation and co-operation with 
America as with Japan, to which he replied :— 

“Certainly. From the first day I met the Ambassadors of the Powers 
concerned, it has been my earnest desire to work in harmony both with 
the United States and Japan with respect to our common interests in 
China.”’ 

The Opposition still wished for an assurance that the answer 
given would not be news at Washington, and in reply to a question as 
to this, the Foreign Secretary said :— 

“Yes. I am quite sure that it will not be news to the Washington 
Government. The Washington Government are aware and must be 
aware of it.” 

The Washington Treaty referred to by Sir Austen Chamberlain was 
the Nine-Power Treaty signed on February 6th, 1922, between the 
representatives of the United States, Belgium, the British Empire, 
China, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands and Portugal, relating 
to the principles and policies to be followed in matters concerning 
China. Article 7 of this, referred to by Sir Austen Chamberlain, reads 
as follows :— 

* The Contracting Powers agree that, whenever a situation arises which, 
in the opinion of any one of them, involves the application of the stipula- 
tions of the present Treaty, and renders desirable discussion of such 
application, there shall be full and frank communication between the 
Contracting Powers concerned.” 


It will have been noticed that “‘ the Contracting Powers concerned ” 
included China, and in view of this it is important that the exact 
nature of the stipulations of the Treaty should be known. Its more 
important clauses are, therefore, printed at the end of this article. In 
particular, Articles 1, 2 and 3 may be regarded as having a very direct 
bearing on the present question, in view of the claim of Japan to the 
possession of special interests in certain parts of China. 

Up to the present, no reports of any very decided expressions of 
Chinese opinion regarding the understanding have reached this 
country, and this would seem to suggest that greater importance 
has been attached to it by the Japanese press than its character 
warranted. This is borne out by the evident goodwill which is being 
shown by the Chinese Foreign Minister in the negotiations he is 
conducting in Nanking with the British Minister for the conclusion 
of a new tariff treaty. [At the moment of going to press news has 
reached London that the treaty was signed on December 19th.] 

In the United States, also, there have as yet been no very definite 
indications of the manner in which the understanding is regarded, and 
in any case criticism is to some extent disarmed by the fact that the 
Washington Government itself has not shown very much disposition 
to act in the spirit of Article 7 of the Washington Treaty, but has 
apparently preferred to play a lone hand. For this the cause must be 
sought in the marked disinclination of American public opinion to be 
embarrassed by any kind of international engagement or diplomatic 
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partnership, however informal, rather than in any conscious intention 
to disregard the terms of the Treaty. 

It is not proposed to go into the various considerations which may 
be advanced in support or in criticism of co-operation between the 

two Governments, but it is of interest to refer to some of the attempts 
that have been made in the past so to regulate the relations of China 
with the Powers whose interests are important in that country as to 
obviate the likelihood of independent action being taken by any one of 
them. For example, on February 4th, 1922, a resolution was adopted 
by the Conference at Washington which provided for the establishment 
of a Boagd of Reference, to which might be referred for investigation 
and report any questions arising in connect ion with the execution of 
the provisions of Articles 3 and 5 of the Nine-Power Treaty, ‘ with 
reference to their general policy designed to stabilise conditions in the 
Far East, to safeguard the rights and interests of China, and to 
promote intercourse between China and the other Powers upon the 
basis of equality of opportunity.” 

Since then, however, no steps have ever been taken to bring this 
Board of Reference to life, and it is possible that this failure by the 
Powers to follow up the resolution of February, 1922, has had 
something to do with the present reaffirmation of the 7th Article of 
the Treaty. The question has already been asked—not in China, 
but in this country—why there should be any need of an official 
reaffirmation between two Powers of a Treaty which has not ceased 
to be in force. In actual fact, however, the history of events in 
China and of the relations of that country with the principal Powers 
has made it extremely difficult for any of the signatories of the Treaty 
to act up to it both in the letter and the spirit. It was not until 
October, 1925, that it came into operation at all, owing to the failure 
of the French Government to ratify it until October 19th of that 
year,* and other causes have prevented action being taken regarding 
the Board of Reference. The Nine-Power Treaty regarding the 
Chinese Customs Tariff, signed on the same date as the political 
instrument, provided (Article 2) for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Tariff Conference, among whose duties was to be the drawing 
up of a plan for the constitution of the Board, but this Conference 
did not hold its first meeting until early in 1926. Since then the 
unsettled condition of affairs in China has been such that the Tariff 
Conference has had no opportunity either of adopting a report or of 
formulating a constitution for the Board. 

In any case recent events would seem to show that the time has 
passed when the setting up of such a Board would suit any useful 
purpose. The United States have already shewn their determination 
to act independently of the other Powers by concluding a treaty 
with the Chinese National Government which has placed the relations 
of the two countries on a new basis, and their example has been 
quickly followed by Italy, Belgium and Norway. The Washington 
Government has also, it is understood, made it quite clear that it 
has no intention of responding to any overtures by Japan for an 
acanaceenNED i regarding the conduct of their relations with ¢ China, 










* The French Government withheld ratification owing to a dispute with China as to 
whether the Boxer Indemnity should be paid in gold or paper francs. 
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though a move in this direction was, it is believed, actually made 
by the Japanese Embassy at Washington either prior to or at the 
same time as the proposals were made to the British Government. 


THE NINE-POWER TREATY, 
Signed at Washington, 6th February, 1922. 


ARTICLE J.—The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree :— 


(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China ; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to 
China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable 
Government : 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing 
and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce and 
industry of all nations throughout the territory of China ; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in order 
to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights of 
subjects or citizens of friendly States, and from countenancing action 
inimical to the security of such States. 


ARTICLE II1.—The Contracting Powers agree not to enter into any treaty, 
agreement, arrangement, or understanding, either with one another, or, 
individually or collectively, with any Power or Powers, which would infringe 
or impair the principles stated in Article I. 


ARTICLE IIJ.—With a view to applying more effectually the principles of 
the Open Door or equality of opportunity in China for the trade and industry 
of all nations, the Contracting Powers, other than China, agree that they will 
not seek, nor support their respective nationals in seeking— 

(a2) Any arrangement which might purport to establish in favour of 
their interests any general superiority of rights with respect to commercial 
or economic development in any designated region of China ; 

(6) Any such monopoly or preference as would deprive the nationals 
of any other Power of the right of undertaking any legitimate trade or 
industry in China, or of participating with the Chinese Government, or 
with any local authority, in any category of public enterprise, or which by 
reason of its scope, duration or geographical extent is calculated to 
frustrate the practical application of the principle of equal opportunity. 
It is understood that the foregoing stipulations of this Article are not to be 

so construed as to prohibit the acquisition of such properties or rights as may 
be necessary to the conduct of a particular commercial, industrial or financial 
undertaking or to the encouragement of invention and research. 

China undertakes to be guided by the principles stated in the foregoing 
stipulations of this Article in dealing with applications for economic rights 
and privileges from Governments and nationals of all foreign countries, 
whether parties to the present Treaty or not. 


ArtTIcLE IV.—The Contracting Powers agree not to support any agree- 
ments by their respective nationals with each other designed to create 
Spheres of Influence or to provide for the enjoyment of mutually exclusive 
opportunities in designated parts of Chinese territory. 
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ARTICLE V.—China agrees that, throughout the whole of the railways in 
China, she will not exercise or permit unfair discrimination of any kind. 
In particular there shall be no discrimination whatever, direct or indirect, 
in respect of charges or of facilities on the ground of the nationality of 
passengers or the countries from which or to which they are proceeding, or 
the origin or ownership of goods or the country from which or to which they 
are consigned, or the nationality or ownership of the ship or other means of 
conveying such passengers or goods before or after their transport on the 
Chinese railways. 

The Contracting Powers, other than China, assume a corresponding 
obligation in respect of any of the aforesaid railways over which they or their 
nationals age in a position to exercise any control in virtue of any concession, 
special agreement or otherwise. 


By ArricLe VI the Powers agreed fully to respect China’s rights as a 
neutral in time of war. 


The terms of ArticLE VII have already been quoted. 


ArticLeE VIII provided that other Powers should be invited to adhere to 
the ‘Treaty. 


ArTICLE [IX dealt with ratification. 











II.—THE FRONTIER DISPUTE BETWEEN BOLIVIA AND 
PARAGDAY. 


AT the time of writing there is a danger of warfare between Bolivia 
and Paraguay, as the result of an alleged act of aggression by 
the latter country in the Chaco region which lies between the 
Paraguay and Pilcomayo rivers. On December 6th Paraguay Govern- 
ment troops seized a Bolivian advance post in territory which both 
countries consider to be on their side of the frontier, though where 
the boundary line should actually be traced neither side is in a position 
to say. The reason for this is simply that the frontier has never been 
delimited, in spite of attempts, spread over a period of exactly fifty 
years, to arrange for this to be done on lines satisfactory to both 
countries. The present difficulty is, therefore, nothing more than the 
natural result of the failure to settle a matter which has been disturbing 
the relations of the two countries ever since Paraguay began to 
re-establish her position after the disastrous war which ended with 
her defeat in March, 1870. It was not until 1876 that the Brazilian 
army of occupation was withdrawn, and as early as the following year 
disputes began with Bolivia in an effort to settle the frontier line with 
that country. 

That this should have proved so difficult is due very largely to the 
fact that the area in dispute has, up to recent years, been almost 
unexplored. It consists of a grassy plain, over 100,000 square miles 
in extent (or more than double the size of England), and triangular 
in shape, lying between the Paraguay and Pilcomayo rivers. It is 
inhabited by Indian tribes, who, up to a comparatively few years ago, 
were distrustful of all penetration of their country by settlers, either 
of Bolivia or Paraguay. Their hostility, together with the unhealthy 
and swampy character of the country in the neighbourhood of the 
rivers, discouraged all attempts at a survey of the area, and early 
attempts at delimiting the frontier were made without personal visits 
being made to the points marked on such maps of the country as 
existed. Thus, when it was decided, in the early stages of the negotia- 
tions, that the Pilcomayo river should be taken as the south-western 
boundary of the Chaco territory, it was not realised, until subsequent 
exploration revealed the fact, that certain stretches of the river were 
unnavigable, being lost in swamps of such magnitude that no proper 
survey was possible. Then again, other provisional demarcations 
of the frontier zone were based on Spanish and Portuguese grants of 
land to settlers of what had previously been simply part of the colonial 
empire of those countries. These grants referred to areas which had 
never been surveyed, and their very vagueness was bound to lead 
to dispute. 

The following is a chronological outline of the main attempts that 
have been made to settle what portion of the Chaco country should be 
allotted to each country :— 

1877 Negotiations were opened as the result of which President Hayes 
of the United States was appointed arbitrator. 

1878 President Hayes issued his award, giving to Paraguay the territory 
on the right (west) bank of the Paraguay river from Bahia Negra to 
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the river Apa. Bolivia sent its President to Asuncion to negotiate a 
treaty. The result was the signature on 15th October 

of the Quijarro-Decoud Treaty. By this Bolivia gave up her claim to the 
Chaco Boreal (the very territory which Brazilian diplomacy had aided 
Paraguay to rescue from the Argentine), but secured instead Paraguay’s 
renunciation of all claims to land north of the latitude of the Apa 
river, i.e., between Bahia Negra and the mouth of the Apa. As, 
however, the provisions of this treaty were never put into operation, 
Bolivia afterwards claimed that the whole arrangement had fallen to 
the ground. 

A further agreement was entered into which was never ratified. 
This divided the disputed area into three sections and recognised 
that :°(1) Paraguay’s claim was established in the region between 
the Pilcomayo and, on the north, the parallel of the Apa river as far 
west as the 63rd meridian. 

(2) The section north of (1) as far as the parallel which meets the 
Paraguay river just to the north of Fort Olimpo should be reserved 
for future negotiation. 

(3) The section north of (2) should be awarded to Bolivia. 

On 23rd November an agreement was signed between the two 
Governments. This provided that the boundary line should start 
from a point on the Paraguay river three miles north of Fort Olimpo 
and run south-west in a straight line to an inter-section with the 
Pilcomayo river at longitude 61.28 W., where it joined the Argentine 
boundary. It was never ratified, however, and the dispute became 
increasingly acute up to 
when war was only averted by a revolution which deposed the 
President of Paraguay, who had adopted a bellicose attitude towards 
Bolivia. 

Negotiations were re-opened in Buenos Ayres under Argentinian 
auspices, and on January 12th the Prinilla-Soler Protocol was signed. 
This traced the limits of the arbitral zone on paper, but the survey 
was never carried out, nor was the Protocol ever ratified. (Paraguay 
still maintains that she has never advanced her position beyond the 
lines established in this agreement.) 

A conference at Asuncion resulted in the signature of an agreement 
which, according to the Paraguayan Government, superseded all the 
previous ones. Another line, known as the Ayala-Mujia line, was 
discussed, and it was agreed that both countries should for the time 
being maintain the areas they held. (Paraguay now complains that 
Bolivia has encroached on this line of late years and built forts south 
of it.) The Paraguayan Government refused to denounce claims of 
her nationals to areas extending northward up the Paraguay river to 
Bahia Negra. 

A Permanent Arbitration Commission was set up at Monte Video 
by what are known as the conversations of 3rd of May, 1923. (This 
Commission is attempting to intervene in the present difficulty.) 

A Paraguayan officer was killed in the Chaco, and this revived 
the negotiations. A conference was held at Buenos Ayres, when the 
Argentine Government attempted mediation, but without success, 
owing to the inability of the disputants to decide whether to adopt 
the 1907 or the 1913 line as the basis of negotiations (the former 
favoured Paraguay, and the latter Bolivia). Eventually, by the 
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multilateral Gondra Treaty, both parties pledged themselves to appoint 
a committee of enquiry into any dispute that might occur, and to 
refrain from warlike action until this had reported. A Protocol was 
signed on 22nd April, and was ratified by the Bolivian Congress on 
30th June, 1927. By this, both Governments accepted the good 
offices of the Argentine Government in the settlement of the dispute, 
and undertook to send plenipotentiaries to Buenos Ayres within 
90 days. If they failed to agree they were to submit the points of 
difference to an arbitration tribunal named by themselves. 

1928 On May 12th it was announced in Buenos Ayres that the repre- 
sentatives of the two countries were unable to agree, and the Argentine 
Government had, therefore, suggested that they should submit the 
question to arbitration, and, meanwhile, withdraw their forces from 
the frontier. 

On 9th August, 1928, a further statement was issued in La Paz, 
to the effect that no agreement was in sight, but that the delegates 
of both countries were confident that the dispute would be settled 
peacefully “except in case of armed aggression by one of the 
parties.” 

It is of interest to note that, according to the report of the Chargé 
d’Affaires of H.M. Government at Asuncion, practically the whole 
of the disputed territory ‘“ was sold Many years ago by the Paraguayan 
Government to private individuals and companies, mainly foreign, 
by whom it is now held under Paraguayan title.’’ It is also important, 
in support of Paraguay’s claim to the eastern portion of the area, 
that many industrial enterprises (mostly in connection with the 
timber industry) have been established along the right bank of the 
Paraguay river, and these operate under Paraguayan law. In 
actual fact, Paraguay has long exercised sovereignty in that region, 
though the Bolivian contention is that she has been able to do so 
chiefly owing to the indifference of the Bolivian people to their rights, 
and to the distance of the area concerned from the capital. Bolivia 
is also in the position of having no outlet to the sea except via the 
Paraguay river, and it has always been a cardinal principle of her 
policy that access to the navigable part of that river should be secured. 
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ItI.—_CHRONOLOGY. 





























" Afghanistan. 

d December Tth.—News reached India of further fighting around Jelalabad, 

e, during which the Government forces used aeroplanes to bombard the Shinwari 

in concentrations. 

of December 9th.— According to reports in Peshawar all communications with 
the disturbed area around Jelalabad had been cut and rumours were current 

e- that both that town and Dakka had been captured and looted. Mullahs of 

2 Kastern Afghanistan were reported to have declared King Amanullah an 

- infidel. 

- December 10th.—Official denials were issued of the reports that Jelalabad 
and Dakka had been sacked by Shinwari insurgents. Traffic on the road 

Z, between Kabul and Jelalabad had never been interrupted. 

- It was reported that a ten days’ truce had been arranged between the 

d insurgents and the King. 

- December 13th.—Peace negotiations were reported to be proceeding 
between Government representatives and the Shinwaris. The road to Kabul 

6 via Jelalabad was stated to be still unsafe. 

le December 16th.—-Reports of further risings against the King reached India 

n and the Shinwaris were stated not to be observing the armistice. 

L, December 17th.—News reached India that rebels had attacked Kabul and 

had been joined by some troops of the army. The disturbances in Kabul 

\, were understood to be quite separate from those in the Jelalabad district. 

e Several fortified points in the neighbourhood of Kabul were said to be in 

e rebel hands. Foreigners were reported to have taken refuge in their 

n respective Embassies and Legations. 

,. December 18th.—Wireless messages from Kabul, dated the previous day, 

0 indicated that no particular anxiety was felt there as to the safety of British 

, residents. 

a It was reported at Peshawar that the King was endeavouring to raise 

e levies to re-assert his authority. Also that martial law had been proclaimed 

r in Kabul and that many arrests had been made. 





A telegram to the Afghan Legation in London stated that a band of 
400 brigands led by the Badcha Saquau had attacked a suburb of Kabul, 
but had been beaten off with heavy losses. It was denied that there was 
anything in the nature of a revolt in the army. 

The Government troops at Nimla (near Jelalabad) were stated to be 
surrounded by rebel forces. 













Algiers. 

December 11th—News was received of the death of a French General, 
two other officers and five men who were ambushed and killed by Moors 
40 miles south of the Colomb-Bechar railway terminus. 










Austria. 

December 5th.—Herr Miklas, the Speaker of Parliament, was elected 
President of the Republic. 

December 12th—Two cases of machine gun parts consigned to Hungary 
were discovered and confiscated by the Customs authorities in Vienna while 
being forwarded to Budapest by river. 

December 18th.—Ratification of treaty with Persia. (See Persia.) 
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Belgium. 


December 10th.—The International Miners’ Committee met in Brussels 
to examine the crisis in the coal industry. Mr. Herbert Smith presided. 

December 18th.—A Commercial Agreement was signed with Spain to replace 
the modus vivendi of October 26th, 1925, which had been denounced by the 
Spanish Government. The Agreement provided for the most-favoured- 
nation treatment being accorded to all the products of both countries. 


Bolivia. 


December 6th.—Attack on frontier posts by Paraguay troops. (See 
Paraguay.) : 

December 8th.—The Paraguayan Chargé d’Affaires was handed his passports 
and escorted to the frontier under guard. 

December 9th.—It was officially announced that Government troops had 
re-captured the posts in the Chaco district which had been seized by 
Paraguayans. 

The Bolivian representative in Asungion (the Paraguayan capital) was 
recalled. 

Demonstrations in support of the Government and in favour of war 
against Paraguay were held in La Paz. 

December 10th.—It was stated in La Paz that Chile had offered her good 
offices as mediator in the dispute with Paraguay. 

Passing of resolution at Pan-American Conferénce. (See U.S.A.) 

December 11th.—Telegram from Council of the League. (See League of 
Nations.) 

The Government published an official communiqué declaring that it 
regarded the aggression on the part of Paraguay as a serious breach of the 
peace, an attack on American fraternity, and a blow at the dignity and 
sovereignty of Bolivia. It had no intention of accepting steps for conciliation 
which did not assure the complete reparation due for this attack against the 
sovereignty of the country. 

The Bolivian delegate withdrew from the Pan-American Conference on 
Arbitration and Conciliation. 

The Government sent a Note to the United States State Department 
declaring that Bolivia was not inclined to accept mediation unless she received 
an antecedent assurance of “ moral reparation.”’ 

The General Staff called the 1929 class to the colours. 

Note from Permanent Arbitration Commission. (See Uruguay.) 

December 12th.—The Government telegraphed to the Council of the League 
an account of the attack on Vanguardia Fort by Paraguayan troops, in which 
the whole responsibility was placed on the latter. The Paraguay Government 
was accused of a neglect of treaty obligations. 

The Government instructed its delegates to return to the Pan-American 
Conference at Washington. It announced that the reason it had not accepted 
the good offices of the Permanent Arbitration Commission at Monte Video 
was, first, that the Bolivian Congress had never ratified the Protocol setting 
up the Commission, and, secondly, because the Paraguayan Government, 
under cover of that Protocol, had not ceased to advance its line of forts into 
Bolivian territory until a clash became virtually inevitable. 

The Cabinet resigned, in order to give the President an opportunity to 
form a Ministry for national concentration. 
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December 13th.—It was learnt that many thousands of people had already 
enrolled themselves as volunteers in La Paz and Sucre, and troops were 
stated to be concentrating on the frontier. 

The Bolivian Minister at Washington declared he had no information of 
any warlike move on the part of his Government. 

A reply was sent to the League Council’s telegram of December 11th to 
the effect that this would be submitted to the President of the Republic. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs resigned, and a new cabinet was formed, 
with Senor T. Manuel Elio as Foreign Minister. 

Recommendation of special Committee of Pan-American Conference. 
(See U.S.A.) 

December 14th.—The 1926 and 1927 reserves were called up. A strict 
censorship was imposed throughout the country. 

Resolution of Pan-American Conference. (See U.S.A.) 

It was stated in La Paz that 50,000 Indians of the Chaco had volunteered 
for service with the Bolivian army. 

December 15th.—The Government issued a communiqué reading: “ after 
the outrage on our army at Fort Vanguardia, without ever forgetting our 
international duty and our sworn faith to maintain peace, as we informed 
the Council of the League of Nations, Bolivia has the inescapable duty to 
exact satisfaction, and at the same time prevent the recurrence of the clashes 
which seem possible owing to the concentration by Paraguay of new forces, 
including its General Staff.” The Government announced that after severe 
fighting the Fort of Boqueron had been taken from its Paraguayan garrison. 

It was learnt that several train-loads of war supplies for Bolivia had 
passed through Santa Fé (Argentina). 

Report re Bolivian aeroplane over Bahia Negra. (See Paraguay.) 

Note from the Council of the League. (See League of Nations.) 

Bolivia’s reply to the League Council’s Note of 11th December was 
published. It charged Paraguay with violating Articles 10 and 13 of 
the Covenant, and said that as long as that country refused to make the 
reparations she owed, Bolivia could not enter into peaceful negotiations 
for a settlement. 

December 16th.—The Government sent a telegram to M. Briand, as acting 
President of the League Council, informing him of the capture of Fort Boqueron, 
which was described as having recently been built by Paraguay “in territory 
to which Bolivia has always had an indisputable right.” 

A Bolivian official statement was issued in London pointing out that 
Fort Boqueron had recently been erected by Paraguayan troops in territory 
the ownership of which had never been even in dispute; in none of her 
boundary claims of the past twenty years had Paraguay ever contended 
that that area was hers. 

The Bolivian Foreign Minister telegraphed to the League of Nations 
notifying it that the commanders of the Bolivian posts on the frontier 
had been ordered to abstain from any advance or attack and to confine 
themselves to defensive measures. He also pointed out that Paraguay had 
ordered the mobilisation of classes from 18 to 28 years of age, but that 
Bolivia was confining herself “‘ to the measures of precaution indispensable 
for her security.” 

December 17th.—It was reported that 100 Paraguayans had been killed 
in the Chaco fighting, and that Bolivian troops had captured 30 wagons 
laden with munitions, etc., and numerous prisoners. Further patriotic 
demonstrations took place in La Paz. 
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It was announced in La Paz that the commander of the frontier forces 
had been ordered to halt his advance and cease all attacks on Paraguayans. 
This information was stated to have been contained in the Government's 
reply to the League Council of the previous day. 

Note from Permanent Arbitration Commission. (See Uruguay.) 

Recapture of Boqueron fort. (See Paraguay.) 

An official communiqué stated that there had been no mobilisation of 
forces towards the Chaco, but that the advances referred to by Paraguay had 
been carried out by local garrison troops occupying outposts and were 
directed against Paraguayan outposts which had penetrated into countries 
to which Paraguay had never laid claim. 

Offer of Spanish mediation. (See Spain.) 

December 18th.-The Foreign Minister announced that Bolivia had accepted 
the good offices of the Conference on Arbitration and Conciliation (at 
Washington) “ provided full investigation is carried out regarding the 
immediate cause of the conflict, which was unwarranted, against Fort 
Vanguardia.”’ 

Military preparations in Asuncion. (See Paraguay.) 


Bulgaria. 

December \7th.—Adoption of agreement with Greece. (See Greece.) 
Czechoslovakia. 

December 18th.—Ratification of treaty with Persia. (See Persia.) 
Chile. 


December 10th.—Report re offer of mediation between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. (See Bolivia.) 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

December 5th.—The new tariff was promulgated, and the Ministers of 
Foreign Powers were requested to notify their nationals that it would be 
enforced on February Ist, 1929, to remain in operation for one year. 

December 6th.—The Government adopted the final draft of the new tarifl 
schedule. It undertook to give two months’ notice to distant shippers before 
putting the rates into operation. 

December 7th.—The State Council adopted the new tariff schedule. 

December 13th.—Anti-Japanese and anti-treaty agitation came to a head 
in Nanking with violent demonstrations by students who wrecked the Foreign 
Minister’s residence during his absence at Shanghai. Two hundred arrests 
were made. 

It was learnt at Shanghai that Yen Hsi-shan and Feng Yu-hsiang had 
resigned their chairmanships of the branch political councils, presumably in 
order to enable them to attend to their Ministerial duties in Nanking. 

December 14th.—The State Council decided that in future no public meetings 
should be held in Nanking without the permission of the authorities. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS AND RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 
December 5th.—Promulgation of new tariff. (See Internal Affairs.) 
December 6th—-Demonstrations were held by students and others in 
Nanking pressing the Government to take a strong stand in negotiations with 
Japan for a settlement of all the outstanding issues. 
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December 7th.—Sir Miles Lampson, the British Minister, arrived in Nanking, 
where he had an interview with Mr. C. 'T. Wang. 

December 12th—A treaty with Denmark was signed at Nanking. Its 
terms were similar to those of the treaty with Italy. 
December 13th.—Anti-Japansee demonstrations in Nanking. (See Internal 


Affairs.) 











Denmark. 


December 12th.—Signature of treaty at Nanking. (See China: Eternal 
Affairs and Relations with the Powers). 






Egypt. 

December 10th.—\t was announced that replies had been received from 
nearly all the’ Powers to the Government’s circular letter on the subject of 
reforms in the Mixed Tribunals, and that the British Government had 
re-affirmed the arrangement made with Sarwat Pasha, and offered sympathetic 
support for a conference. 











Esthonia. 

December Tth.—A Commercial Treaty with Germany was signed at Reval. 
This was valid for five years, and provided for the most-favoured-nation 
treatment for both countries. 










France. 

December 5th.—M. Mussolini's reply to M. Briand regarding Syria. (See 
Italy.) 

December 6th.—Mr. Parker Gilbert was reported to have informed M. 
Poincaré that the United States Government would raise no objections 
to two American experts collaborating in the work of the projected Committee 
of Experts on the reparations question, but that at the same time Washington 
would assume no responsibility in the matter, nor agree to be bound by the 
conclusions presented. The experts would assist their European colleagues 
solely in their private capacity. 

A semi-official statement was issued in Paris publishing a message 
from Washington to the effect that official quarters considered unjustified 
the declaration made by M. Briand in the Chamber on December 4th 
according to which Mr. Gibson (the United States delegate at Geneva) had 
suggested to the other interested nations that they should come to a mutual 
agreement. (The statement of Mr. Gibson referred to was made on March 23rd 
at the 5th session of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference.) 

The Navy Estimates were passed by the Chamber almost without 
discussion. They provided for an expenditure ot £19,440,000, excluding 
the Air services and coast defence, and represented a reduction o1 about 
£5,800,000 on the 1913 figures, but an increase of £2,240,000 on those of 1928. 

December 8th.—Report regarding German representations concerning 
espionage in the Rhineland. (See Germany.) 

December 11th.—French General and other officers killed by an ambush. 
(See Algiers.) 

December 14th.—The Chamber passed the Budget by 460 votes to 120. 
Revenue was estimated at about £366,250,000 and expenditure at about 
£365,880,000. 
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December 17th.—A ‘protest against the injustices of the peace treaties 
and entitled ““An Appeal to Reason” was published over the signatures 
of 134 distinguished French men and women drawn from every walk of life. 

December 18th.—M. Poincaré informed the Council of Ministers that the 
negotiations between the Allies regarding the nomination of the Committee 
of Experts had ended in agreement. According to the press, the Committee 
was expected to hold its first meeting about January 15th, 1929. 


Germany. 

December 5th.—Sentences of from five months’ to one year’s imprisonment 
were inflicted on three Germans accused of espionage in Occupied Territory. 
A fourth was acquitted. 

December Tth.—Signature of Commercial Treaty at Reval. (See Esthonia.) 

December 8th.— According to Vorwdarts, the Government made representa- 
tions to the French Government and the Rhineland Commission concerning 
the alleged employment of the French secret service for purposes of 
“industrial espionage ” in the Rhineland. 

December 10th.—Statement by British Lord Chancellor re Rhineland 
Evacuation. (See Great Britain.) 

December 12th.—The Chancellor made a statement to the press in which 
he reiterated the view that Germany’s economic capacity would have to form 
the basis of any lasting solution of the reparations problem. He also said 
the movement for union with Austria would be continued. As regards the 
Rhineland, the occupation was not a pledge for security and it was not a 
pledge for reparation payment either. The demand for evacuation was not 
made for domestic reasons, and the occupied territories themselves were 
continually urging the Government not to purchase their liberation by 
assuming fresh burdens. It was made for reasons of foreign policy, because 
it was essential for the pacification of Europe, as was also the evacuation of 
the Saar. 

December 14th—The Reichstag adopted the Commercial Treaty with 
South Africa. (It had already passed the Reichsrat.) 

December 15th.—The Reichstag passed a resolution repudiating the French 
demand for the establishment of a Commission for the Demilitarised Zone 
of the Rhineland after 1935, as an attack on the sovereignty of the Reich. 

Discussions regarding Minorities in Upper Silesia. (See League of 
Nations.) 

Meeting of Commercial Delegations in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 

December 18th.—Statement by M. Briand regarding Committee of Experts. 


(See France.) 


Great Britain. 

December 5th.—In reply to questions in the House of Commons regarding 
the letter of June 16th, 1919, signed by M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd-George 
and President Wilson, in amplification of Article 431 of the Versailles Treaty, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain said that the spirit of the declaration made therein 
was at present animating the ex-Allied Powers, as was shown by the resolution 
adopted at Geneva on September 16th, 1928, approving the opening of 
negotiations in regard to early evacuation of the Rhineland. There was no 
contradiction between the answer he was now giving and that which he had 
given on December 3rd, since on that day he had been answering a question 
regarding the interpretation of the Treaty which was binding upon both the 
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ex-Allied Governments and upon Germany. What he was asked about now 
was an agreement come to between three, and only three, of the Allied 
Governments, to which Germany was not a party, and to which the other 
Allied Governments were not parties. That agreement had no bearing on the 
statement he had made on December 3rd ; it was not an interpretation of the 
law, but was a declaration of intention by the three Allied Governments 
named and an undertaking to each other as between those three Governments. 
It was not an undertaking with the German or with the other ex-Allied 
Governments, but all those Governments were acting in accordance with the 
spirit of that declaration. 

December 10th.—It was announced that a committee had been formed for 
non-party discussions between leading men in Great Britain and America, 
to be called the Anglo-American Committee for International Discussion. 
Among the officers were Lord Davidson, Lord Cecil and Lord Grey, in 
England, and in the United States, the Hon. Elihu Root and the 
Rev. Dr. Parkes Cadman. 

In reply to a debate raised by Lord Parmoor in the House of Lords, on 
the conditions to be satisfied before Germany could claim the evacuation of 
the Rhineland as a right, the Lord Chancellor examined the implications of 
Articles 428 to 451 of the Versailles Treaty. He said: (1) Under Article 428 
the occupation was to last fifteen years; (2) It was elastic in its duration 
within that period according as to whether Germany was loyal or disloyal 
to her obligations (Article 429); (3) It might terminate before fifteen years 
if Germany either discharged all her obligations in full (Article 431) or if her 
obligations were guaranteed under marketable bonds, as for example, if the 
United States were to float the loan that had been talked of for the liquidation 
of Germany’s debt. 

The Lord Chancellor denied that the Foreign Secretary's statement of 
December 5rd could be interpreted to mean that Germany’s legal right to 
evacuation only began after all her debts had been discharged. 

Report re Government's reply to Egyptian Government re reform of 
Mixed Tribunals. (See Egypt.) 

December 11th.—-Signature of contract for issue of Greek loan in London. 
(See Greece.) 

December 13th.—Sir Austen Chamberlain’s statement to the press. (See 
Leaque of Nations.) 

December 17th.—Replying to questions in the House of Commons regarding 
a speech made by M. Litvinoff on 11th December dealing with Soviet foreign 
policy, Sir Austen Chamberlain stated that the conditions for resuming 
relations with Russia had not been fulfilled. Further, in reply to a question 
as to what he considered constituted fulfilment, Sir Austen said : “‘ Complete 
cessation of the activities of which we have reason to complain. When 
things we complain of cease then we shall consider the question of the 
resumption of relations.” 

Speaking in the House of Commons, Sir Austen Chamberlain explained 
the efforts of the League to secure a settlement of the difference between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. In reply to a question as to whether the League 
of Nations had any jurisdiction whatever in any part of America in view 
of the provisions of the Monroe Doctrine, he said: “* There are many clauses 
in the Covenant of the League-which enjoin upon the Council the offering 
of friendly offices. I do not think the action of the Council can be thought 
in any quarters to raise or challenge the Monroe Doctrine.” 
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Greece. 
December 1\th-A contract between the Government and Hambro’s 
Bank for the issue in London of a £4,000,000 loan at 6 per cent. was signed 


in Athens. 
December 17th.—The agreement with Bulgaria was adopted by the 


Chamber. 


Hungary. 
December 12th.—Seizure of machine-gun parts in Vienna. (See Austria.) 
December 16th.—Opening of Conference re “‘ optants” question. (See 
Rumania.) 


Italy. 

December 5th—The Chamber adopted the Treaty of Arbitration, 
Neutrality and Conciliation with Turkey, which had been signed on May 30th, 
1928. 

The Premier, in a speech in the Chamber, replied to M. Briand’s statement 
of 30th November, regarding the danger of a Power “of imperialistic 
tendencies ”’ taking an interest in the future of Syria, by saying that Italy’s 
imperialism did not menace other peoples: its need was that of a peaceful 
expansion, which everyone should respect because it was a sign of vitality. 

December 8th.—In a valedictory speech at the final session of the 27th 
Parliament of the Kingdom as established under the Constitution of 1848, 
M. Mussolini described the Kellogg Pact as so sublime that it might be called 
transcendental. If other pacts hove in sight they would hasten to sign them, 
but they refused to have it said that ‘‘ the world would swim in a sea of milk 
and honey were it not that all these beautiful beanfeasts were being spoiled by 
Fascist imperialism.” 

They must admit that the whole world was arming and they must be 
under no illusion as to the general political state of Europe. “ We do not 
wish to disturb the equilibrium of Europe, but we must be ready. Noone 
will be astonished if . . . I demand of the nation another effort in order to 
put our land, sea and air forces on a proper footing.’ 

December 10th.—The new law regulating the position and powers of the 
Fascist Grand Council received the Royal Assent. (Vide Bulletin of 29th 
September, page 13.) 


Japan. 
December 6th.—Anti-Japanese agitation in Nanking. (See China: 
External Affairs and Relations with the Powers.) 


League of Nations. 

December 5th.—The Commission for the control of the private manufacture 
of arms and munitions held its first meeting under the presidency of Count 
Bernstorff. 

December 10th.—The Fifty-third Session of the Council opened under the 
presidency of M. Briand. It was decided to adjourn the question of the 
Hungarian optants till the next session, in view of the direct negotiations about 
to be opened by the two Governments concerned. 

December 11th.—The Council sent a telegram to the Governments of 
Bolivia and Paraguay expressing “ its full conviction that the incidents which 
have occurred between two members of the League will not become serious. 
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It does not doubt that the two States . . . will have recourse to such methods 
as would be in conformity with their international obligations, and would 
appear in the actual circumstances to be the most likely to ensure, together 
with the maintenance of peace, the settlement of their disputes.” 

December 12th.— Receipt of communication addressed to the Council from 
the Bolivian Government. (See Bolivia.) 

M. Valdemaras argued the Lithuanian case against Poland before the 
Council, and was replied to by M. Zaleski. 

December 13th.—The Secretariat published a letter trom M. Litvinoff 
to M. Loudon, Chairman of the Preparatory Committee on Disarmament, 
complaining of the delay in convening the Sixth Session of the Committee. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain made a statement to the press saying they were 
carrying out the September Geneva agreement, and were all agreed that 
the first step should be to get the Committee ot Experts established as soon 
as possible. No new decisions had been taken, but the conversations would 
be continued through the ordinary diplomatic channels. 

Replies were received from the Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay 
to the Council’s telegram of December 11th. 

M. Avenol, Assistant Secretary-General of the League, left Geneva for 
China and Japan. 

December 14th.—After discussing the Polish-Lithuanian situation the 
Council decided to ask both parties to continue negotiations with the assistance 
of the League’s advisory and Technical Committee on Communications and 
Transit. 

December 15th.—The 53rd session of the Council was concluded, after 
the delegations of Great Britain, France and Germany had issued a com- 
muniqué describing the “ very useful exchange of views’ which had taken 
place between them. “ These conversations,” it said, ‘* have had the effect 
of confirming our view that the policy of conciliation and rapprochement 
followed by our respective countries is the best suited to assure peace. We 
remain faithfully attached to this policy. In this spirit we shall continue 
the negotiations begun in virtue of the accord arrived af in Geneva on 
September 16th last.” 

During a discussion on German minorities in Upper Silesia M. Zaleski 
accused the Deutsche Volksbund (a German Association in Upper Silesia 
for the protection of the Minority), of indulging in subversive propaganda. 
He said some of its members were protected from prosecution for High Treason 
only by reason of their immunity as deputies. In reply to this Herr Stresemann 
described M. Zaleski’s statement as outrageous, and said the line he had 
taken constituted an abuse of the League. He gave notice that he would 
raise the whole question of minorities at the next session. 

M. Briand sent a Note to the Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay 
stating that the Council had expressed its firm conviction that the obligations 
of the Covenant would be fulfilled. He pointed out that if there should arise 
a dispute likely to lead to a rupture they could not without breaking their 
engagements, and in particular the stipulations of Article 12 of the Covenant, 
fail to have recourse by one method or another to one of the procedures for 
pacific settlement provided in the Covenant. 

December 16th.—Receipt of telegram from Bolivian Government regarding 
Paraguayan aggression. (See Bolivia.) 


Lithuania. 
December 14th.—Resolution by the League Council. (See League of 


Nations.) 
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Nejd. 

December Tth.—According to reports at Basra, Ibn Saud had issued an 
order deposing Sheikh Feisal ed Dowish and Sheikh Sultan-ed-Din ibn Homeid 
from the chieftainships of the Mutair and the Ataibah tribes respectively, 
and had appointed their sons as successors. (These sheikhs were the leaders 
of the raids into Irak in the winter of 1927/8.) 


Nicaragua. 
December 7th.—United States Annual Naval Report regarding Marines 
in Nicaragua. (See U.S.A.) 


Paraguay. 

December 6th.—It was reported that a body of 300 Government troops 
had attacked and seized some Bolivian advanced posts at Vanguardia, in the 
Chaco district, killing or capturing the whole garrison of 25 men. The root 
of the trouble was that a large slice of territory providing river outlet to the 
Atlantic was in dispute between the two countries. It was situate at the 
point where Brazil, Bolivia, Argentina and Paraguay meet, and where the 
boundary with Bolivia had never been definitely settled. 

December 9th.—It was reported in Buenos Aires that the Government had 
handed the Bolivian Minister in Asungion a Note proposing arbitration for a 
pacific settlement of the dispute. 

Patriotic demonstrations at La Paz. (See Boliviz.) 

The Bolivian Minister was handed his passports. 

December 10th.—Report re offer of mediation by Chile. (See Bolivia.) 

The Government sent a Note to the Bolivian Government disclaiming all 
responsibility for the incidents at Vanguardia, which, it stated, took place in 
*“ Paraguayan territory.” 

December 11th.—Telegram from Council of the League. (See League of 
Nations.) 

Note from Permanent Arbitration Commission. (See Uruquay.) 

December 12th.—Statement by Bolivian Government re arbitration re 
frontier. (See Bolivia.) 

December 13th—-The Government, in a reply to the League Council’s 
telegram of December 11th, said that it was animated by the same spirit as 
characterised this, and strong in the justice of its cause, would accept and 
faithfully fulfil its international obligations. It, theretore, asked tor the 
summoning of the Commission provided for in the Treaty of May 3rd, 1923. 

The leaders of the political parties decided to form a Board of National 


Defence. 
Recommendations of special committee of Pan-American Conference. 


(See U.S.A.) 

December 15th.—Capture of Fort Boqueron. (See Bolivia.) 

A Bolivian aeroplane flew over Bahia Negra and dropped four bombs, 
none of which exploded. The President met the Cabinet and refused to 
sanction their decree mobilising all men between the ages of 18 and 22. He 
explained that there were still other means of defence. 

Note from League Council. (See League of Nations.) 

December 16th.—Telegram to League regarding Paraguayan aggression. 


(See Bolivia.) 
Official statement regarding Fort Boqueron. (See Bolivia.) 
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December 17th.—According to a Buenos Ayres report, Paraguayan cavalry 
had recaptured Boqueron fort (otherwise called Mariscal Lopez). 

It was announced that the Government had accepted the offer of the 
good offices of the Pan-American Conference in the settlement of the 
difference with Bolivia. 

Offer of mediation by Spanish Government. (See Spain.) 

The President decreed the partial mobilisation of the army, applying to 
men of between 19 and 27 years of age. It was announced that Bolivian 
forces had seized four forts in the Chaco after fighting, i.e., Boqueron, Valois, 
Reivarola and General Genes, but that all but the first had been afterwards 
recaptured. 

December 18th.—Over 50,000 volunteers were stated to have presented 
themselves at Asungion for service, of whom 30,000 were accepted. Three 
steamer loads of volunteers left for the northern Frontier. 

The Government’s reply to the League Council’s telegram of December 16th 
reached Paris. This accused the Bolivian Government of inaccurately 
representing the facts in its note to the League Council. The Bolivian 
occupation of Fort Boqueron had not been provoked by Paraguayan attacks, 
but it was the Bolivian Army which had invaded Paraguayan territory, 
attacked the outposts, and bombarded the forts. 























Persia. 
December 14th.—Ratification of Treaties with Poland. (See Poland.) 
December 18th.—The Mejlis ratified the provisional Treaties with Austria 

and Czechoslovakia, and the Protocol of the Treaty with Afghanistan. 










Poland. 

December 14th—The Diet ratified a Treaty of Friendship and a Treaty, 
of Commerce with Persia, thus resuming diplomatic relations which had been 
interrupted for about 200 years. 

Resolutiog by the League Council. (See League of Nations.) 

December 15th.—Discussions regarding German Minorities in Upper 
Silesia. (See League of Nations.) 













Reparations. 

December 8th.—The statement of receipts and payments under the Dawes 
Plan, issued by the Agent-General for reparation payments for the month 
of November, 1928 (fifth annuity year), showed that the receipts for the 
month totalled 175,130,535 ,66 gold marks, making a cumulative total of 
539,437,185 ,62 gold marks. The amount received by the Powers for the 
month was 167,330,622,81 gold marks. 












Rumania. 

December 14th.—The General Election resulted in a large majority tor the 
Peasant (Government) Party, which secured 333 seats. The Germans 
secured seven and the Social Democrats eight seats, making 348 for the 
Government. The Liberals obtained only 13 seats (as compared with 293 in 
the previous Chamber), the Magyars 16 and the lorga-Averescu Coalition five. 
Neither the Communists nor the anti-Semites secured any seats. 

December 16th.—The Conference with Hungary regarding the “ optants ’ 
question was opened at Abbazia. 
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December 17th.—The elections for the Senate, which were held in two 
parts (universal and departmental) resulted in the Peasant (Government) 
party securing a large majority. 


South Africa. 
December 14th.—Treaty with Germany adopted by the Reichstag. (See 
Germany.) 


Spain. 

December 17th.—-The Government offered to mediate in the dispute between 
Bolivia and Paraguay, and invoked the spiritual authority of Spain as Mother- 
nation of both parties. 

December 18th.—Signature of Commercial Agreement in Brussels. (See 


Belgium.) 


Turkey. 

December 6th.—An agreement was reached at Angora under which the 
Government was to take over the ownership of the Baghdad Railway system, 
including the Port of Haider Pasha. The agreement fixed the interest on 
Anatolian Railway shares at 4} per cent., to be paid in Swiss franes in a pro- 
portion of 50 per cent., and arrears of dividends to be paid in 25 annuities 
from 1935. 


Uruguay. 

December 11th.—The Permanent Arbitration Commission on the 
Paraguayan-Bolivian question handed a Note to the Bolivian representative 
in Monte Video, pointing out that Bolivia should observe her agreement to 
submit any difference to the Permanent Commission. 

December 12th.—Bolivian Government's statement regarding Permanent 
Arbitration Commission. (See Bolivia.) 

December 16th.—The President of the Bolivian-Paraguayan Permanent 
Arbitration Commission announced that his mission was finished as the 
result of the Bolivian statement. 

December 17th.—The Permanent Arbitration Commission of Monte Video 
sent a note to the Bolivian Minister there, deploring the frustration of its 
efforts at mediation. 


U.S.A. 


December 6th.—Statement by Mr. Parker Gilbert re American collaboration 
in work of Experts Committee. (See France.) 

December 7Tth—The Senate Foreign Relations Committee began _ its 
consideration of the Kellogg Peace Pact. 

The annual report of the Secretary of the Navy, referring to the despatch 
of 5,000 marines and bluejackets to Nicaragua, stated that they had taken 
part in 85 engagements during the year 1927, losing 19 killed and 47 wounded 
in action. 

December 10th—The Pan-American Conference on Arbitration and 
Conciliation opened at Washington. Twenty countries were represented, 
including all those of South America except Argentina. 

The opening address was ‘delivered by President Coolidge, after which a 
resolution was adopted based on a petition signed by most of the delegates 
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(including Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Charles Evans Hughes) expressing the hope 
that friendship would be maintained between Bolivia and Paraguay, and 
reminding them of the means other than war available for settling inter- 
national difficulties. The petition also requested the appointment of a 
committee to examine the situation and co-operate with other available 
agencies in maintaining good relations between the two republics. 

A special committee was appointed, under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Kellogg, to consider the question of conciliatory action in the rupture. 

Announcement re formation of American Committee for International 
Discussion. (See Great Britain.) 

December 11th.—Bolivia withdrew her delegation from the Pan-American 
Conference at Washington. 

December 12th.—Return of Bolivian delegate to Pan-American Conference. 
(See Bolivia.) 

Receipt by State Department of Note from the Bolivian Government. 
(See Bolivia.) 

President Coolidge opened the International Civil Aeronautic Conference 
at Washington. Representatives of 34 countries attended. 

December 15th.—-The Special Committee of the Pan-American Conference 
decided to recommend that all the American republics participating in the 
Conference should be called upon to exercise their influence to smooth over 
the difference between Bolivia and Paraguay. 

The Pan-American Conference received a Note from the Government 
of Paraguay charging Bolivia with activities in the disputed territory tending 
to make “the outbreak of war imminent.’ 

Decenber 14th—The Pan-American Conference decided to volunteer 
its good offices as mediator in the dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay, 
and also that the sub-committee should continue its activities. (This was 
made up of one delegate each from the U.8.A., Chile, Brazil, Peru and Cuba.) 

President Coolidge was reported to have expressed the opinion that 
the United States Government was ready to participate in any future delibera- 
tions at Geneva of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference. 

Mr. Kellogg notified the Governments of Bolivia and Paraguay that 
the Pan-American Conference was ready to act as mediator in their dispute. 

December 18th.—The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate reported 
favourably on the Kellogg Pact by 14 votes to 2. Senators Reed (of 
Missouri) and Moses were the only dissentients. 

The special sub-committee of the Pan-American Conference on Arbitration 
adopted unanimously an arrangement for a treaty of conciliation to embrace 
disputes of any kind whatever arising between the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


U.S.S.R. 

December 10th.—In a speech on foreign relations to an audience which 
included the members of the Diplomatic Corps, M. Litvinoff said that the 
Soviet Government had pursued a pacific policy, and if M. Poincaré called 
a peace conference, it would agree to the complete dissolution of the Red 
Army. “ Qur sincerity can only be tested,” he said, “ if the foreign Powers 
will adopt our proposals.” 

As regards the Kellogg Pact, the Government took a critical view of it 
and had noted its inadequacy and limitation. The principle of the repudiation 
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of war was contained in the Soviet proposal of a pact of non-aggression which 
had been made to a number of countries, and which did not permit of any 
ambiguity, and contained also the obligation of neutrality. 

December 13th.—Litvinoff’s letter to the Chairman of the Preparatory 
Disarmament Committee. (See League of Nations). 

December 15th.—A plenary meeting of the Soviet and German delega- 
tions appointed to conduct economic and commercial negotiations was held 
in Moscow. 

December \7th.—--British policy with regard to Russia. (See Great Britavi). 

December \8th.—The final figures of the Budget, which included an increase 
of 10,000,000 roubles in the estimates for military expenditure, showed that 
the total for the year under this heading was 850,000,000 roubles (say 
£85,000,000). Under receipts the estimated revenue from the sale of vodka 
was placed at 866,000,000 roubles. 


Yugoslavia. 

December 7th.—Much indignation was caused in Croatia by the appointment 
of Colonel Bozho Maximovitch as Governor of the Zagreb district. The 
appointment of a soldier to a post in the civil administration was regarded 
as a breach of the Constitution. 

December 10th.—The Zagreb County Council carried out its threat of 
boycotting the new Governor by refusing to transact business in the presence 
of his representative, and leaving the hall in a body. The Government, 
accordingly, suspended the County Council for one year by Ministerial decree. 
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IV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 
TOWARDS ECONOMIC PEACE. 

At a recent meeting of the Economic Committee, and at the International 
Conference on Statistics which came to a close on December 14th, further 
steps were taken towards carrying out the recommendations of the Economic 
Conference of 1927. A wide range of subjects was involved, tariffs, coal and 
sugar inquiries, most-favoured-nation treatment, international industrial 
undertakings, treatment of foreigners, etc. 

The Economic Committee followed up its policy of handling the reduction 
of tariffs through the collective action of States chiefly interested in particular 
products, by making a study of tariff reduction for aluminium and cement. 
As regards aluminium it was found that there was insufficient unanimity 
in favour of concerted action, and that the matter was not regarded as really 
urgent ; so action was deferred until further information should be available. 
With regard to cement, the Committee thought concerted action would have 
good prospects of success, as there was little doubt of its usefulness, where 
there was such an economic disparity between the various tariffs. The 
Committee and Secretariat are to ask the countries mainly concerned if they 
i —— a preliminary meeting for the study of the principles and methods 
of action. 

The Committee is on the edge of agreement on the general doctrine fixing 
the principles to be recognised in applying the most-favoured-nation treatment 
and for bilateral treaties, as recommended by the Economic Conference. 

The next session should enable it to complete its work on these important 
matters of international trade in time for the annual meeting of the Economic 
Consultative Committee, which considers the year’s progress in carrying 
out the Economic Conference policy. 

The coal and sugar problems which have been handed to the Economic 
Committee are clearly too vast and intricate for much progress to have been 
made beyond perfecting points of procedure. A Committee delegation, 
including Sir Sydney Chapman, is to make a technical examination of the 
relation between coal and other sources of energy, to ascertain whether the 
lack of balance between output, demand and capacity is likely to be temporary 
or permanent, and what are the effects of Government action in the industry. 
As regards sugar, the Committee is concentrating on the collection and 
expert verification of sugar statistics, and other matters touching the trade 
as a whole. In both these inquiries the Committee regards the experts as 
the persons first to be consulted. 

The members of international industrial organisations have all been 
asked to give their country’s views of such undertakings. This material 
will be examined by specialists, so that an authoritative opinion may be 
finally reached. 

Side by side with this work of immediate action and codification the 
Committee has been engaged in other work concerning commercial policy 
and the industrial problem. Its work on customs nomenclature, without 
which no comprehensive commercial policy can be carried out, will be ready 
for the experts to finish off next year. The second task, establishing statistics 
on a uniform and simple basis, has been brought to a satisfactory conclusion 
at the International Conference of 41 States on Economic Statistics which 
sat at Geneva from November 26th to December 14th. The Conference 
adopted a Convention, immediately signed by 21 States, consisting of three 
sections: (1) a minimum programme by which States agree to publish certain 
kinds of statistics, (2) an agreement dealing with trade statistics, which 
are to be published in such a way that they may be comparable between 
the various States of the world, and (3) the appointment of a Committee 
of Experts to elaborate the special methods for compiling these statistics, 
with a view to securing continued development. Ten ratifications bring 
the Convention into force. 

It may be noted that the Economic Committee recalled the fact that 
before the war the act of signing a convention was regarded by the signatory 
as a kind of moral obligation to submit it for approval to Parliament as 
soon as possible ; and some conventions fixed a time limit for the introduction 
of such measures of ratification. This procedure might usefully be brought 
to the attention of Governments. 


(By the courtesy of the Leaque of Nations Union.) 
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: V.—NOTICES. 

4 1. The International Congress of Musicians opened at Budapest on 
a December 12th. 

= 2. The Congress of the World’s Student Christian Federation was held at 


Mysore, India, on December 15th and following days. 


VI.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


pi 1929. 
# Jan. 8th. *Sub-Committee of Experts on the Unification 
BS of Customs Nomenclature aa .. Geneva. 
y os Sth. *Meeting of Coal Experts ai ba .. Geneva. 
e* » 14th. *Economic Committee .. Geneva. 
oe » ATth. *Advisory Committee on Traffic i in Opium and 
PS 2 other Dangerous Drugs .. .. Geneva. 
© April 9th. *Conference on Counterfeiting Currency .. Geneva. 
“ 9th. International Hydrographic Conference .. Monaco. 
May 16th-25th. Fourth Pacific Science Congress Java. 
» 20th. *12th Session of International Labour Con- 
Be ference Geneva. 
a June Annual Congress of the International Federa- 
: tion of ‘League of Nations Societies .. Madrid. 
“ July Pan-Pacific Press Congress... Honolulu. 
Bs a Sth. World Congress of International Chamber of 
* Commerce .. es .. Amsterdam. 
~ - International Congress of Nurses ; ..- Montreal. 
a 3»  2dth.-) Third Session of World Federation of Educa- 
oe Aug. 4th.J tion Associations .. .. Geneva. 
4 Aug. World Jamboree and Fifth International Scout 
i Conference .. .. Birkenhead. 
Be Sept. *Tenth Meeting of Assembly of the League of 
ey Nations ° .. Geneva. 
ay Oct. Sixth Annual Conference of the Fédération 
ie Internationale des Unions Intellectuelles Barcelona. 
AY Nov. Institute of Pacific Relations Conference .. Kyoto. 
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